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really in no way the outcome of laboratory experience or mathe- 
matical investigations; and I have deemed it worth while to call 
attention in this review to the difficulties of at least three of these 
fashionable views, viz., (i) the belief that logic, and reflective or 
' dogmatic ' thought are useless or worse, (2) the disbelief in or dis- 
regard of the Aristotelian distinction of that which is prior for us from 
that which is prior in nature, and (3) the wide-spread delusion that 
we can dodge the responsibility of a direct examination of the facts 
of a situation by coming in through the back door of history. What- 
ever may be the vices of modern logistic philosophy of mathematics, 
its adherents have at least tried to keep in mind the canons of scientific 
proof, and to eschew the rhetorical appeals which tend to make 

philosophy an irresponsible affair. 

Morris R. Cohen. 
College of the City of New York. 

Kant et Aristote. Par Charles Sentroul. Louvain, Institut 

Sup6rieur de Philosophic; Paris, Felix Alcan, 1913. — pp. viii, 343. 

This volume is the second French edition of the author's L'Objet 
de la Metaphysique selon Kant et selon Aristote, published in 1905, 
(which the present reviewer has not had the opportunity of seeing). 
The present title is, of course, more concise than precise. Actually 
undertaking a comparison only of two epistemologies, Professor Sen- 
troul's work was crowned by the Kantgesellschaft in its prize-essay 
contest of 1906 on the subject: Kant's Begriff der Erkenntnis verglichen 
mit dem des Aristoteles. 

The author, a former student of Cardinal Mercier at the ficole 
St. Thomas, Louvain, and a professor at Sad Paulo, Brazil, frankly 
champions the Stagirite. In contrast to the irreconcilable dual- 
ism which he sees in Kant's theory of knowledge, he points to the 
coherent epistemological structure of Aristotle. In the introductory 
first chapter, a general survey is attempted of the two theories; 
this is followed by a chapter on Aristotle's dogmatic realism, four 
chapters on Kant's theory of knowledge, and a final chapter on 
Aristotle's metaphysics. While the two philosophies are constantly 
compared in the treatment of the particular problems, Kant's system 
is accorded almost twice as much space as Aristotle's. 

The Peripatetic epistemology defines truth as the judging of things 
as they really are. Is logical truth, then, the adaequatio ret et intel- 
lectus? Professor Sentroul objects to this formula (arei), in spite of 
the sanction which tradition has lent it. In the first place he finds 
no textual justification of iteither in Aristotle or in St. Thomas; besides 
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it is objectionable on other than textual grounds; for (pp. 60-61), 
taken seriously, it limits truth to perfect knowledge and thus places 
it beyond human reach, yielding to man only the appearance of 
truth, — a relativistic conclusion wholly at variance with Aristotle's 
dogmatic realism. Accordingly, instead of the traditional formula 
arei, Professor Sentroul proposes, as more in accord with the spirit 
of Aristotle's philosophy the formula: Logical truth is conformity of 
Judgment [which is an identification] with a real identity. 

The distinction which Kant makes between phenomenon and 
noumenon, knowledge of experience and the thing-in-itself, indicate 
how deeply Kant was impressed by the antinomy involved in the 
notion of truth. This antinomy had not escaped Aristotle; but in 
Kant's case the antithesis thought-thing is doubled by the antithesis 
universal-particular. Professor Sentroul distinguishes between two 
definitions of truth in Kant. According to the first, truth is the 
conformity of a judgment with the psychological laws which preside 
at its objective systematization (p. no; cf. Prolegomena, §13, Anm. 
III). In defending his apparent insertion of the word ' psychological ' 
into the Kantian definition, Professor Sentroul argues (pp. noff.) 
that, while Kant may not have intended to psychologize, he does 
psychologize, although not like Hume. Kant's second definition 
Professor Sentroul finds strikingly similar to the traditional formula 
arei: die Uebereinstimmung unserer Begriffe mit dem Objekte. These 
two definitions stress, respectively, the intellectual spontaneity and 
the receptivity involved in knowledge. 

Chapters IV-VI are devoted to an interpretative analysis of the 
three stages of knowledge as conceived by Kant: "So fangt denn alle 
menschliche Erkenntnis mit Anschauungen an, geht von da zu Begriffen, 
und endigt mit Ideen." Chapter IV, on "La rSalitS sensible selon 
Kant," takes the first clause as its motto. Professor Sentroul dis- 
cusses in turn Kant's doctrine of the existence of an outer world, and 
his refutation of idealism; the way in which knowledge borrows an 
element from the outer world; and the contrast between Kant's doc- 
trine of sensation and the Aristotelian. Both Kant and Aristotle 
demonstrate the existence of an outer world in essentially the same 
manner: my consciousness reveals me to myself only in my acts, 
which always imply some sense-impresssion, thus demanding as a cause 
the external ' thing ' (p. 157). But, in the case of Aristotle, this 
proof is not inconsistent with the fundamental thesis of his system; 
while in Kant the principle of causality, defined as a category of the 
understanding valid only within experience, is illegitimately used to 
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establish the existence of ' things ' which are by definition outside of ex- 
perience (p. 1 64 ff .) . As to the part which sensation plays in knowledge, 
Kant and Aristotle agree in recognizing the collaboration of the senses 
and the intellect, but they differ fundamentally in the function which 
they assign to the two in this collaboration. Aristotle's doctrine of 
sensation is connected with his doctrine that soul and body are form 
and matter of the same substance: in all cognitive synthesis the soul- 
reality uses its passive-active functions in order to comprehend the 
unity of the real object. Kant, however, would reject any such 
factual co-ordination of the senses and the intellect in the knowledge- 
process. The senses, he maintains, furnish only the necessary 
material for knowledge, which is not ' known ' at all until it has been 
' informed ' by the a priori intuitions of space and time, and does not 
truly become knowledge until it has been conceptualized by the 
understanding. 

The fifth chapter is entitled " Le concept a priori selon Kant et la syn- 
thase experimentale." How does the knowing subject systematize its 
knowledge data? How can science be universal and necessary, when 
the perceived fact is isolated and contingent? The author discusses 
first Kant's structure of science, taken subjectively as a psychological 
phenomenon, and then its objective value. Comparing Kant's 
doctrine of the categories with the Aristotelian, he finds an essential 
difference between them. Aristotle's categories are the supreme 
predicates of the real: they are half-logical, half-ontological. Kant's 
table is one of purely logical concepts, paralleling the twelve functions 
of the judging intelligence. Instead of Aristotle's Nihil est in in- 
tellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu, Kant would say Nihil est in 
sensu, et in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in intellectu. As regards 
the objective value of science, Kant certainly regards conceptual 
knowledge as objectively valid, — to be sure, only within the limits of 
possible experience. The very conditions which make conceptual 
knowledge necessary make it objective. The principles a priori 
which make objective knowledge and experience possible are indeed 
the very laws of nature, capable of being known a priori. This is 
Kant's ' transcendental idealism,' which he regards as synonymous 
with ' empirical realism.' Professor Sentroul calls it also " intellectual 
positivism " and thinks it demands a metaphysical complement. 

To the metaphysical Ideas of Kant the sixth chapter is devoted. 
Kant's metaphysics is not an afterthought; incontestably and from 
the very start his intention was to put moral truths beyond the reach 
of scepticism, and his Critique is indeed a preamble to his metaphysics. 
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But science is experimental; metaphysics is not; it deals with the un- 
conditioned, the absolute, — with concepts comprehending the col- 
lective unity, the totality of all possible experience, totality which, 
as such, is not itself possible as experience. And since all knowledge 
is knowledge of experience, the trans-experiential character of the 
metaphysical sphere makes its truths not known truths but truths of 
faith. Can metaphysics, then, be in any sense objective? This 
question, which speculative metaphysics can only recognize, the meta- 
physics of morals answers. Thus an objective metaphysics is ob- 
tained through the fusion of speculative and practical reason. The 
reality of things, a postulate for science and a hypothesis for specula- 
tive metaphysics, becomes for practical reason a thesis: it assures to 
man what speculatively can be only entertained. Hence the primacy 
of practical reason. To be sure, Kant wished to establish a close 
cohesion between science, metaphysics, and morals; but has he really 
established it? Professor Sentroul finds the radical vice of Kantianism 
to be epistemological dualism. For Kant the two parts of the knowl- 
edge total, the experimental-phenomenal and the dogmatic-moral, 
are independent : each complete in its sphere, and yet each incomplete, 
involving as it does the other. What, he actually has, however, is 
not two realms of truth, but rather two orders of knowledge, neither 
of which satisfies all the demands of truth. If we stress the ob- 
jectivity of truth, we find its model in experience; if we stress truth's 
normality, we find truth par excellence in metaphysics and morals. 
And we cannot take moral truth by itself and assert that it at least is 
in its own realm absolutely true; for the certitude of the practical 
order perishes along with the certitude of the theoretic order; for 
certitude as such and truth as such are theoretic (p. 281). Kant 
proclaims that knowledge is union, organization, — yet he ends by 
establishing radical differences and a barren divorce between all the 
modes of knowledge. He ends in the very disorder he wished to avoid. 
He begins with nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu; 
he ends with the distinction between the sensible and the intelligible 
world. There are two parts in Kant's system, as Secr6tan says: 
" une science qui n'est pas vraie, et une vSrite qui n'est pas sue." And 
this contradiction between Kant's speculative subjectivism and his 
moral dogmatism, touches the very heart of the Critical philosophy, 
even the purely speculative part. Renouvier has pointed out this 
contradiction in the distinction between the two faculties of the under- 
standing and reason: the one knowing the phenomenal order, the 
other conceiving the noumenal. 
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The title of the last chapter (pp. 289-326) " La science mitaphysique 
selon Aristote," suggests the contrast which Professor Sentroul draws 
between Kant's epistemological dualism and the unity in which 
Aristotle's system organizes the different branches of knowledge. 
Kant asks: How are synthetic judgments possible a priori? Aris- 
totle's epistemological theory is the answer to a different question: 
How are judgments made effectively? What is the structure of 
judgments? Kant does not understand that all knowledge is ex- 
pressed precisely by the verb to be; hence analytic judgments are for 
him vain tautologies. In the synthetic judgments, accordingly, the 
verb to be must signify, not a mental identification, but a connection. 
For Aristotle, on the contrary, all judgments are extensive; in all the 
copula indicates an identification. To know a thing is to recognize 
it for what it is, to see it identical under two different aspects. Judg- 
ments are classified by Aristotle, then, not according as they are 
extensive or not, but according as the knowledge of the identity 
expressed by them has its origin in the mere analogy of notions, or in 
the examination of existent things (p. 305). Aristotle's science of 
Being is a metaphysic systematic and rigorous, freed from mythology 
of any sort, and in contact with sense reality. For him these two, 
science and metaphysics, are homogeneous; both deal with the same 
reality, Being, although in different ways. The two cooperate; they 
need no reconciliation. What metaphysics says of Being, physics 
applies to bodies. This is the meaning Professor Sentroul reads into 
the expression: " Metaphysics has immaterial Being for its object," 
*". e., metaphysics occupies itself just with Being, without considering 
its material aspects. Thus " not only is Aristotle's philosophy true, 
but it also best realizes the definition of philosophy as the science which 
achieves the unity of knowledge " (p. 321). 

Professor Sentroul's conclusions can scarcely have caused him any 
surprise. At no stage of his work does his study of Kant appear to 
have affected his confidence in the Stagirite whom he champions so 
ably. To be sure, this work is no mere eulogy of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas; Professor Sentroul's point of view is catholic, but in both 
senses of the term. Indeed the very character of his conclusions makes 
his book of perhaps greater interest to the average philosophical 
student of today, whether he be orthodox Kantian or not. In all 
fairness, however, we must say that his account of Kant is less liberal 
and more insistent on literal accuracy and textual justification than 
his account of Aristotle. While Professor Sentroul appeals with equal 
confidence to the text of Aristotle and St. Thomas and quotes more 
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recent commentators whose views support his own estimate of 
Aristotle's theory, he is nevertheless ready, whenever his own inter- 
pretation of that theory lacks direct textual proof, or differs from the 
traditional view, to appeal to the spirit of Aristotelianism to which he 
always professes loyalty. Tradition has summed up Aristotle's 
conception of truth in the formula adaequatio rei et intellectus, which he 
finds unwarranted textually. But the formula he himself proposes: 
the conformity of judgment with a real identity, also lacks the support 
of Aristotle's text. Professor Sentroul adopts it nevertheless " au 
now, de son esprit " (p. 61). Leaving out of account for the present 
the validity of this particular interpretation of Aristotle's theory of 
truth, we readily recognize that, in an interpretative analysis of a system 
such as the Aristotelian, loyalty to its fundamental spirit is more 
important than mere textual adherence. 

But Professor Sentroul's procedure is not equally commendable 
when, looking as he does throughout for the spirit of Aristotle, he 
nevertheless shows himself so ready to slight the spirit of Kantianism 
because of Kant's letter. Too much is he concerned with Kant's 
writing, too little with Kant's thought. He insists that Kant does 
actually psychologize in his notions of laws of thought, even though 
he admits that Kant does not intend to psychologize. Repeatedly he 
grants that Kant's real intention was to describe knowledge as an 
organizing process (savoir c'est unir). But he almost taunts Kant with 
the failure of his pen to meet the high demands of his spirit. His 
description of Kant's actual epistemological performance as irrecon- 
cilably dualistic is not the less condemnatory because he recognizes 
that Kant's fundamental epistemological ideal was experiential monism. 
In brief, Professor Sentroul gives us a liberal interpretation of the 
spirit of Aristotelianism, the deep meaning that it can have in our 
modern life, comparing it, not with a similar interpretation of Kant's 
inquiry and the implications of his problems, but rather with the short- 
comings of Kant's actual record. Such a comparison can not but lead 
to an inadequate estimate of Kant. A philosopher wins immortality 
more often because of his questions than because of his answers: and 
of no one else in the history of thought is this truer than it is of Kant. 
Professor Sentroul reads the meaning of Aristotle in St. Thomas as 
well as in Aristotle's own text. In seeking the meaning of Kant, he 
should have shown a similar ability to pass beyond the textual frame 
of the Critique, and learn from the ' Holy Ghost ' in Kant which 
spake in Fichte and in Hegel, not to mention other idealists. 

The reviewer does not have at his present disposal the space neces- 
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dary to show that Kant's actual text does not lead to quite as hopeless 
a dualism as Professor Sentroul believes. Thing in itself, noumenon, 
and transcendental object are not necessarily synonymous to Kant, 
and a realization of the distinctions between the three is highly sig- 
nificant in understanding Kant's actual conception of the relation of 
knowledge to reality, — a point that Professor Sentroul might well have 
taken further into account. But, even granting that Kant's initial 
account of sensation, coupled with his phenomenalistic epistemology, do 
demand a twofold noumenal metaphysics with a resultant irreconcilable 
dualism, still a condemnation of Kant on the basis of a recital of these 
facts is scarcely a satisfactory procedure. The notion of knowledge 
and of reality alike in terms of experiential organization is the corner- 
stone of the Critical philosophy. The establishment of this cardinal 
truth is Kant's greatest achievement as, on Professor Sentroul's 
own admission, it was Kant's fundamental aim. But Kant was a 
pioneer, in many ways still a son of the old philosophic order, and 
the two Critiques contain much that is out of accord with the ex- 
periential monism of the true Kant. An interpreter of Kant may 
not overlook these echoes of Wolff and of Hume, and the newer con- 
fusions into which the formal Kant is led because of his inability 
wholly to free himself from the old confusions. But these occasionally 
fantastic doctrines should be recognized for what they are, excrescences 
for which allowance must be made, not fundamental doctrines whose 
untenability vitiates Kant's entire procedure. True enough, there 
is the Kant whom Professor Sentroul has portrayed for us, the hopeless 
dualist; there is also Kant the experiential monist. The two are 
indubitably incompatible. Professor Sentroul has emphasized the 
former, all but losing sight of the latter. Far more truly could he have 
vindicated, the latter by showing his incompatibility with the former. 
The fact that Kant's abandonment of his own epistemological prin- 
ciples leads him into metaphycical puzzles is a proof, not of the 
untenability of his epistemology, but of the necessity to apply its 
principles even more thoroughly than Kant himself actually does. 
Kant is to be criticized, not for having failed in his method, but for 
not having trusted it sufficiently. The history of post-Kantian ideal- 
ism manifests the progressive recognition of this truth and the com- 
pletion of Kant's real work: the interpretation of knowledge and reality 
in terms of organic experience and intelligibility, a system which unites 
epistemology and metaphysics instead of tearing them asunder. 

Kant's pen is all too frequently a poor vehicle, — a fact he doubtless 
recognized when he asked us not to read his book but to think it. 
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Professor Sentroul has given us a keen comparison of the spirit of 
Aristotelianism with the letter of Kant, and his conclusions are sig- 
nificant indeed. They would have been far more significant had he 
undertaken a comparison of the spirit of Kant with the spirit of 
Aristotle. 

Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 



